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The  first  question  up  for  discussion  this  morning  is  about  cream  of 
tomato  soup  —  a  popular  soup,  if  ever  there  was  one.     And  a  valuable  soup,  too, 
especially  for  this  time  of  year.     Why  valuable?     Several  good  reasons.  First, 
it  contains  2  of  our  most  useful  foods  —  tomatoes  and  milk.     That  makes  it  a 
good  dish  for  the  whole  family  but  especially  for  the  youngsters.     Second,   it  is 
not  only  nourishing  but  warming  for  cold  days.     And  third,  its  delicate,  attrac- 
tive color  gives  it  an  appetizing  "look,"  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

But  I'm  wandering  from  the  question.     A  listener  who  calls  herself  an 
old-fashioned  housekeeper  writes  that  she  learned  to  make  tomato  soup  with  soda. 
Her  old-time  recipe  says  to  add  soda  to  the  tomatoes  so  the  milk  won't  curdle. 
This  lady  says  she  has  heard  recently  that  modern  foods  specialists  disapprove 
of  the  use  of  soda  in  cream  of  tomato  soup. 

"Is  it  true  that  they  don't  approve  of  soda  in  tomato  soup  any  more?" 
she  asks.     "If  so,  please  explain  why." 

It  i_s  true.     The  foods  people  heartily  disapprove  of  soda  in  tomato  soup 
and  I  am  pleased  to  explain  why.     To  begin  with,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
tomatoes  are  such  a  valuable  food  is  their  vitamin-C  content.     That's  one  reason 
for  eating  tomatoes  at  all.    Another  reason  is  the  good  flavor  of  the  tomatoes. 
Now,  if  you  add  soda,  you  destroy  the  vitamin  C  and  you  also  spoil  that  natural 
flavor  of  the  tomatoes.     That's  why  the  foods  people  disapprove  of  soda. 

Now  you  are  probably  wondering  whether  tomato  soup  won't  "curdle"  or 
separate  without  soda.     The  foods  people  say  not,  if  you  make  it  properly  and 
serve  it  promptly  after  making. 

They  advise  this  method  of  making:    First,   thicken  the  tomato  juice  with 
flour.     Then,  pour  that  thickened  juice  into  the  milk.     Next,  beat  the  mixture 
and  heat  it  quickly.     Heat  it,  but  never  let  it  boil.     Finally,  serve  the  soup 
at  once.     By  thickening  the  tomato  juice  first  and  then  by  pouring  it  into  the 
milk,  you  help  prevent  the  curdling  action  so  soda  won't  be  necessary.  The 
rule  is:    Add  acid  to  milk  rather  than  milk  to  acid. 


But  even  using  this  method,  you  have  to  remember  that  cream  of  tomato 
soup  is  not  a  dish  that  will  wait  patiently.     If  you  want  it  at  its  best,  eat 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 
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Here's  a  second  Question  about  soda.     Another  listener  asks  about  the 
principles  of  using  soda  and  sour  milk  or  molasses  in  baking.     That  question 
just  happens  to  be  nicely  answered  in  the  baking  bulletin  —  I  moan  Farmers1 
Bulletin  1775  called  "Homemade  Bread,   Cake,  and  pastry. 11     (You  can  own  a  copy 
of  this  bulletin  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,   for  it.)     So  let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  it.     Says  the  bulletin! 
MBaking  soda  used  with  sour  milk  or  molasses  acts  practically  as  baking  powder 
acts  in  leavening  a  mixture.     But  the  soda  should  be  mixed  with  the  flour  and 
other  dry  ingredients  so  that  it  will  not  begin  to  act  until  the  liquid  is 
added.     Then  the  viscous  mixture  will  hold  in  the  gas.     The  old  custom  of  put- 
ting the  soda  into  the  sour  milk  or  molasses  is  not  good  practice,  because  gas 
begins  to  escape  as  soon  as  these  ingredients  are  combined. 

So  much  about  how  to  add  soda.     Now  about  how  much  to  add.     "The  rule 
is  half  a  teaspoon  of  soda  for  each  cup  of  sour  milk  or  for  a  cup  of  molasses. 
It  is  better  to  use  too  little  soda  than  too  much.     Too  much  gives  a  disagree- 
able flavor  and  odor  as  well  as  the  typical  yellow  color.     One  teaspoon  of 
soda,   if  there  is  plenty  of  acid  to  react  with  it,  may  be  considered  equivalent 
in  leavening  effect  to  k  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  because  baking  powder  is 
about  one-fourth  soda. 11 

Which  brings  us  to  that  often-asked  question  about  how  to  substitute 
sour  milk  for  sweet  milk  in  a  recipe.     Here's  what  the  bulletin  says;     "To  sub- 
stitute sour  milk  and  soda  for  sweet  milk  and  baking  powder,  use  an  equal 
quantity  of  sour  milk  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  soda  for  each  cup  of  sour  milk. 
This  is  approximately  enough  soda  to  neutralize  the  acid." 

But  perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  some  recipes  call  for  baking  powder 
as  well  as  sour  milk  and  soda.     Here's  how  the  bulletin  explains  that:  "For 
thin  batters  the  soda  and  sour  milk  generally  furnish  enough  leavening,  but 
for  thick  batters  or  doughs,  baking  powder  is  usually  needed  also."    For  exam- 
ple,  in  a  recipe  for  griddlecakes  calling  for  1  cup  of  sweet  milk  and  2  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder.     However,   for  bi scui ts  which  are  so  much  thicker  a 
mixture  than  griddle  cakes  —  for  biscuits  which  call  for  1  cup  of  milk  and 
h  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  if  1  cup  of  sour  milk  and  a  half  teaspoon  of  soda 
were  substituted,   2  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  would  be  needed  also  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  above  quantity  of  baking  powder. " 

Now  reversing  the  question,  and  using  sweet  milk  in  place  of  sour , 
here's  the  rule:     "Substitute  baking  powder  for  all  of  the  soda  in  the  propor- 
tion of  h  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  for  1  teaspoon  of  soda  if  no  other  acid 
ingredient  such  as  molasses  is  used.     But  if  such  an  acid  ingredient  is  used, 
as  in  gingerbread,   some  soda  will  be  needed. " 

Just  one  last  question  now  —  this  one  not  aoout  cooking  but  about  taking 
out  a  spot.     A  listener  wants  export  advice  on  how  to  take  out  cod-liver  oil 
spots.     Answer:     That  depends  on  whether  the  stain  is  now  or  old.     Fresh  cod- 
liver  oil  stains  will  come  out  by  rubbing  promptly  with  a  little  dry-cleaning 
solvent  like  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  then  washing  tho  stained  fabric  in  luke- 
warm suds.     But  old  dark  stains  need  more  drastic  treatment  —  probably  bleach- 
ing.    You  can  remove  old  dark  stains  from  white  cotton  or  linen  with  a  chlorine 
bleach.     To  remove  them  from  white  silk  or  wool,   soak  in  fresh  peroxide  and 
wash  in  lukewarm  suds.    Then  rinse. 


More  questions  next  Tuesday. 


